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CHAPTER VI. 


“I THINK you can help me, Draycott, if 
you will,” says Dumphie. 

“T think you know that if I can I 
will.” 

I am thrown off the lines at once, as it 
were. I have been expecting some 
tenderly veiled caution as to my pre- 
sumptuous hopes; some manly, yet not 
unloving warning, that I have been of late 
living in a fool’s paradise. Now he has 
appealed to me for help. Stay, though, 
I think, with a sudden sinking of the heart, 
this help may mean that he wants me to 
give up voluntarily all my goings and 
comings to and from Prospect Place—— 
but Dumphie is speaking : 

“T want to speak to you seriously, 
Draycott—about—Aunt Dacie.” 

Good Heavens! Aunt Dacie! Has 
Mr. Candytuft, now a widower, been 
showing signs of presumptuous hopes? 
Is it his too frequent appearance in 
Prospect Place that is to be discussed 
to-night ? 

“You see,” Dumphie goes on, I listening 
in a still wonderment ; ‘I have got on 
well, very well, in our house—I mean our 
place in the City. I hope it doesn’t 
sound ridiculous to you that I should say 
‘our,’ for it really is the case—I know it 
must seem strange to you—that our senior 
partner treats me quite confidentially, 
and really gives me such advantages—in a 
business point of view, you know—that I 
might almost as well be a junior partner 
in the concern.” 





Dumphie is still standing opposite me 
upon the rug, and looks to see me fall back 
in stark amaze at this announcement. His 
modest wonder at his own success; his 
evident feeling that some apology is needed 
for the fact of his chief—that blessed old 
curmudgeon !—treating him in so handsome 
a manner, touch me to my heart’s core. 

“You have worked hard for your 
position, I doubt not——-’—and then, for 
the first time in my life—but not for the 
last by many a one—I call him, to his 
face, ‘‘ Dumphie.” 

He does not notice the slip—if slip it 
can be called—he is too intent upon the 
subject-matter in hand. 

“Yes,” he says, “I have worked; I 
have tried to persevere. I never see how 
any one can ask Heaven’s blessing on any- 
thing he undertakes, unless he puts all his 
back into it at the same time,” 

“NorI. Besides, you have Scotch blood 
in your veins — that of itself means 
perseverance,” 

“Well, the great fact I want to impress 
upon you is, that my position now is better 
than anything that might or could have 
been expected for me.” 

*“T don’t see that. If old What’s-his- 
name retired altogether, and made you 
senior partner, it wouldn’t seem a bit too 
much for him to do—to my mind.” 

“ My dear fellow !” 

“ Dear fellow as much ag you like, 
it’s true, all the same.” 

‘‘ Well, well—and now to the business 
that brought me here to-night.” 

I take a long draw at the meerschaum. 
It is coming now, anyway, whatever it is. 

“Finding that Aunt Dacie has been so 
confidential with you—has, in fact, chattered 
away to you so freely of us and our doings 
—makes things much easier ; makes me feel 
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really hopeful that you will be — and 
willing to back me up, that you will see 
things as I see them,” 

I nod. Nodding comes easier than 
speaking when you don’t quite know what 
you are assenting to. 

“The fact is, my dear Draycott, there 
are other places near London besides 
Prospect Place, N.W.,” says Dumphie, in 
a sort of burst; “but the thing is, to 
convince my dear good aunt of the fact.” 

So—the cat is out of the bag. And what 
a harmless, purring sort of an animal it is 
after all! Instead of the young tiger that 
I had expected to rend and tear my heart 
with cruel claws, behold the “harmless, 
necessary cat” in the shape of a small, 
domestic plot on the part of Dumphie, 
for the removal of dear Aunt Dacie. 

I run over with sympathy. I lay the 
meerschaum — which has really hitherto 
seemed something to cling to—on the table. 
I grasp the situation at once. 

“You want her to leave her present 
home? You want to spend more money 
upon making her comfortable than you 
can well do while she lives in the house 
with the poplar-tree ?” 

His beaming, happy face! His perfect 
joy at being understood so thoroughly ! 

‘‘Nothing can be more complete than 
we are,” he says, gravely, facing me, 
having taken up a position with his back 
to the fire, looked upon as a household. 
As to fun—why, you might hear us laughing 
a mile off. Mazie, in certain moods, is the 
most amusing little woman in the world, 
We quite frighten Aunt Dacie, I can tell 
you ; there never were such happy people, 
you know—never! And even all the 
sad memories we hold in common only tie 
us all the closer together. I can tell you, 
I should feel leaving the old house myself 
terribly ; still, it hardly seems right when 
my—ahem !—circumstances are what they 
are. I am sure you understand what I 
mean, Draycott; you seem to have got to 
understand us all so thoroughly. Why, 
only the other night I was saying to Aunt 
Dacie that we might have known you for 
years, you had become so much one of us. 
I really can’t imagine what we should do 
without you, I can’t indeed.” 

“What did Aunt Dacie say to that? I 
mean, about having, as it were, known me 
for years.” 

Dumphie looks a little flurried. 

“Oh, she chimed in like anything, you 
know ; but I fancied, though I’m sure I 
didn’t know how it could have been ——” 





‘Been what ?” 

‘* How there could have been anything 
in what I said to upset Mazie. She got 
quite flushed, you know; and though she 
never spoke, I thought I saw——” 

“Saw what?” 

I can see that Dumphie is surprised at 
my catching him up so sharply. I don’t 
feel it is altogether polite in me to do s0; 
and yet, for the life of me, I can’t help it. 
I am longing, longing to know what my 
darling did and said! Had she no word to 
say forme? Could it be that the rest had 
grown to feel as though they had known 
Louis Draycott for years, and she alone 
had never learnt the lesson ? 

“T thought I saw, nay, I am sure I saw 
tears in her eyes as she turned and looked 
at me. Draycott, what a careless fellow 
you are! You've cracked that pipe-bowl, 
I'll be bound, knocking it over like that, 
There, I told you so.” 

He soon forgets about the bowl, and is 
eagerly telling me of his ill-luck—go far— 
in his suggestions to Miss Candace, as to a 
move westward. 

“You know, my dear Draycott, the 
effect upon her of what I said was some- 
thing dreadful. She reproached me in the 
bitterest manner. ‘I thought you cared 
so much for this dear home of ours and 
all it holds,’ she said, with the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks; ‘fancy any one 
else taking possession of the poplar-tree ! 
Oh, Dumphie! I thought you loved the 
poplar-tres. Then, there is the Virginian 
creeper that I set in its tub with my own 
hands. It has reached the second floor 
now. I thought to live to see it touch the 
dormer, where dear Glennie always said he 
wanted it to climb to, and, besides, there 
is the window from which we watched 
your dear father away, and the room 
where Sister Charlotte died.’ ” 

At this stage of the recital, Dumphie 
rumples all the sandy, brush-like hair upon 
his head up on end, and stands before me 
a troubled and anxious porcupine, 

* What can a fellow do, my dear Dray- 
cott, when a woman goes on like that?” 

“Aunt Dacie must think very highly of 
you,” continues this best of good fellows, 
“to have told you so many things about 
us all, You really must have great in- 
fluence with her ; and I am sure you will 
use it.” 

‘That indeed I will. But on my own 
—< first, Dumphie—on my own behalf 

rst.” 

He looks at me puzzled. 
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‘¢ Your own behalf ?” he says. 

And I answer : 

“Yes, I want Aunt Dacie and you to 
give me your sister Mazie,” 

It is very evident that such an idea has 
never struck Dumphie before, and that 
now it strikes him so as almost to knock 
him over, 

‘‘Mazie?” he says, wonderingly, under 
his breath, Why, Mazie is a child, and 


“ A rugged-looking man, who has lived 
his life, you would say. Still, [am but thirty, 
as yet. And who could love her as I do?” 

He hardly seems to hear me. He looks 
like a man who dreams, and who feels that 
the fancy will pass. 

“Tt is only a little while ago since I 
used to carry her up the attic stairs, where 
we all played at Queen and courtiers, She 
is a child—-she is our one darling.” 

“ But you do not carry her upstairs now ; 
she is tall and fair—like a lily. She shall 
be my one darling, too, if she will give 
herself to me, and I think she will—I think 
she will——” 

It is I who feel like dreaming now. But 
I pull myself together. 

“‘ Now that I have told you—now that 
you know—will you give me one kind 
word? Will you bid me God-speed in my 
wooing ? ” 

The bewilderment in Dumphie’s face at 
the sound of the word “ wooing,” in con- 
nection with his sister Mazie, would be 
ludicrous if it were not pathetic. It is 
such a dear, troubled face that turns to me. 
His voice is near akin to tears. 

“When my mother was dying she sent 
a message to me. It was this: ‘Tell him 
to love his little sister always, and be good 
toher. Tell him I said so.’ Those words 
have been garnered up in my heart all 
these long years. Draycott, I hardly think 
you know what Mazie has been to us all. 
I hardly think you know what a shock 
this is to me. How strange—how strange 
it seems that any one should want to take 
her from us! It will be like plucking the 
heart out of the home. It will bsh—— I 
don’t know what it will be.” 

He leans his arms upon the mantelshelf, 
he covers his face with his hands, 

It is a bad moment for both of us, 

“Perhaps she will not care to leave 
you,” I say haltingly, at last. 

It is a lame attempt at consolation, as I 
feel even in the saying. He looks up at 
me ; the sheen of tears is in his eyes ; but 
a smile is about his mouth. 





** Ah, yes,” he says. ‘ Mazie will leave 
us, I can look back now, Draycott, and 
read it all as plainly as though it were 
written in a book. Mazie has learnt her 
lesson well — the lesson that you have 
taught her.” 

I feel an awful brute to be unable to 
keep the light of a mad joy from blazing 
up into my eyes. Itis one thing to hope 
a thing—even to believe a thing—and quite 
another to hear it said right out in so 
many words. I turn aside quickly ; but 
Dumphie has seen, Dumphie knows all 
about it—has learnt more perhaps in that 
short glimpse than he could have done had 
I spoken volumes. 

It is not much in my line to speak a 
great deal at any time, and the deeper I 
feel the less I can speak. With me, it is 
as Charles Kingsley has it : “ Our mightiest 
feelings are always those which remain 
most unspoken.” 

Now my heart is full—full to bursting 
with passionate, fond thoughts, with high 
resolves, pathetically stirred into vivid life 
by the pure and beautiful drama of home 
affections unfolded before my eyes by each 
word and look of Damphie’s. Yet elo- 
quence does not seem possible to me. It 
is in poor and halting words that I try to 
lay bare something of what is in my heart. 
Dumphie, too, is far from ready in his 
speech. To women, words are a welcome 
relief in any solemn crisis ; to men, silence 
comes most easily. 

Yet, when I go as far as the porter’s 
gate with Dumphie, when I stand and 
watch his strong, square-built figure mix 
and mingle with the shadows, and the 
lamp-flare, and the few passers-by, I feel 
that, somehow, he knowsa great deal more 
than any mere listener to our converse 
would suppose possible. 

I think that both Damphie and myself 
felt somewhat strained and over-wrought 
by our interview of to-night, and recognised 
the wisdom of it being no further pro- 
longed. 

“Tt is late,” he had said,slipping his watch 
from his pocket; “I must make a start, 
or I shall be scandalising Prospect Place ; 
to say nothing of finding Aunt Dacie with 
her nose flattened against the window, and 
full of fears that I have been run over and 
shall be presently carried round the corner 
on a stretcher.” 

He speaks lightly ; but he is very pale, 
and the strong, hearty hand-grasp that 
says so much between man and man, is 
given and returned in silence by both. 
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He is passing from my sight. He walks 
with his head a little bent—walks slowly, 
too—he, so brisk a man of business in all 
his ways. He is weighted with a burden 
of new and strange thoughts. I know 
that he is saying to himself: “ My little 
girl—my little girl; Mazie, my little 
sister.” 

I watch him out of sight, and then stand 
there bareheaded at the wicket, George 
watching me with that bovine wonder 
common to his class when they see what 
they cannot comprehend, while Joseph 
Stubbs views me from a distance, doubt- 
fally. I turn and look at the prison 
looming dark and blind with its windows 
without light, and its close-bound portal. 
The sense of the mass of sin, and sorrow, 
and bitter misery lurking behind those 
dark and dreadful walls, seems to come 
over me with a force and reality it has 
hardly ever had for me before. There is 
a fount of light, and hope, and joy in my 
own heart that makes the darkness of 
others gather blackness in my eyes. ; 

I say good-night to George—who still 
stands by with open eyes and mouth—I 
doubt not, thinking that the Parson is a 
little off his head to-night, and, as I turn 
towards my own doorway, a voice—clear, 
childish, sweet—breaks the silence that 
reigns almost unbroken, even in that 
London street : 

Through all the changing scenes of Life, 
In trouble and in joy, 
Soft and true ring out the words—the 
tune is one with a swing and a “go” 
about it, catching to the ear. 

“ Please, sir, it’s t’ little wench singing 
to father ; he’s a bit.tetchy to-night, an 
nowt else serves him.” 

George says this apologetically ; but, to 
me, words and tune are alike welcome. 

What changing scenes have I not been 
led through ; what trouble ; and now, O 
Heaven, I thank thee, through what joy un- 
speakable ! ; 

Talking to Dumphie has made my hope 
and my content seem very real. Hitherto 
there has been something dreamy about 
it all; but, to set them forth clothed in a 
garment of words, to hear Dumphie say 
that, looking back, he can read my darling’s 
heart, and can see that she has learnt to 
love me. All this makes the wondrous 
beauty of this new light and life that 
Heaven is making possible for me, a thing 
as real as the warmth of the blessed sun, 
as the beauty of the flowers, as the song 
of a thousand happy birds, 





Good night, Mazie, good night, my 
darling! If I am writing here words that 
your dear eyes may one day read, then I 
may trace what sweet folly I will, for to 
you it will not be folly ; but the precious 
utterance of the heart that holds you dear 
beyond the power of any words to tell. 
“Herz meines Herzens—Gott sei mit dir!” 


M. JANSSEN’S CLIMB. 

EVERYBODY given to high mountaineer- 
ing may be supposed to have a motive for 
the same, although it is sometimes difficult 
to guess it. 

Not a few may do it for no better reason 
than that their friends have done it before 
them ; just as, to cite an ancient simile, 
when one sheep jumps a gap in a hedge, 
all the other sheep jump after it. 

Is it to enjoy the view seen from aloft? 
As often as not, the summit, when 
reached, is veiled by mist and cloud; and 
when clear, the higher the mountain top, 
the less of the distant panorama is to be 
seen. Elderly fogies, who cannot get a | 
quarter so high, have a fuller enjoyment of 
Alpine scenery. The most picturesque 
aspect of a landscape is not obtained from 
a bird’s-eye view. Moreover, when a 
false step, a slip, or a stumble may cost a 
man his life, he cannot spare even half an 
eye for the beauties of nature. 

Does he want to breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere? Very good; he can easily do so 
without reaching an altitude where the 
air is so rare that boiling water wouldn’t 
cook a potato or scald a pig, if he had 
them there. 

Conscious as he is of danger, he is angry 
if a hint of foolhardiness is uttered. He 
may be reminded, however, without offence, 
that his life belongs not to himself alone, 
but to his parents, friends, and perhaps 
his sweetheart. 

While hunting after an Edelweiss or a 
gentian to stick in his hat-band, he ruth- 
lessly pulls it up by the roots, although he 
will fail to make it grow afterwards ; not 
knowing, probably, that at the Geneva 
Botanic Garden he can buy established 
Alpine plants which will travel safely. 
Or, perhaps, not having a private tread- 
mill on which to take exercise at home, he 
thinks the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn 
will supply a healthy substitute. 

With all these different reasons for 
climbing, you will never conjecture, in a 
hundred guesses, why Monsieur Janssen, 
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the eminent astronomer, went up Mont 
Blanc in October last; so I will tell you 
at once what induced him to do so. M. 
Janssen climbed in search of oxygen. 

Of oxygen? Was none to be had at the 
hotel in Chamounix where he was staying ? 
Yes, certainly; and plenty of it, of ex- 
cellent quality, without ringing for the 
waiter and ordering it; otherwise, he 
would hardly have survived to tell his 
tale. But the oxygen of Savoy was not 
his affair. What he wanted to find was 
solar oxygen—oxygen in the sun. 

Mr. Janssen is an “astronome phy- 
sicien,” a physical astronomer — that is, 
he wants to know of what materials the 
heavenly bodies are made—as well as an 
astronomer in the usual sense of the word ; 
and the question whether oxygen is 
present in the sun, or not, justly occupies 
the attention of physical astronomers. 

Oxygen plays so considerable a part in 
the constitution of the terrestrial crust and 
the rocks of which it is composed, as well 
as of the fluids which form its oceans and 
its atmosphere; it is so all-powerful an 
agent in the manifestations of life, that the 
determination of its presence, whether in 
the sun or in other stars, is of the highest 
importance. 

Now, it may be briefly stated, that the 
presence of oxygen in our own atmosphere 
is betrayed by spectral analysis, and the 
difficulty lay in deciding whether its cha- 
racteristic marks in the solar spectrum 
were occasioned by atmospheric oxygen 
exclusively or by oxygen existing in the 
sun. 

A solution of the problem was hoped to 
be obtained from observations made on 
the earth’s surface, on the plain, compared 
with those at a station elevated enough to 
have beneath it a considerable portion of 
our atmosphere ; also, by obtaining a spec- 
trum free from the marks peculiar to 
watery vapour. Observations, securing 
those conditions, would have to be made 
in very cold weather and in a very rare 
atmosphere. M. Janssen, consequently, 
was led to select both a lofty station and 
an advanced epoch of the year. 

Nothing seemed more admirably suited 
for the purpose than the grand, massive 
pile of Mont Blanc, now French territory. 
On one of the most elevated and most in- 
teresting points of this mass stands a place 
of refuge, or shelter, called “Les Grands 
Mulets,” at the junction of the two principal 
glaciers which descend from Mont Blanc, 
at an elevation of nearly ten thousand feet. 








This combination of circumstances promised 
most favourably for the atmospheric purity 
and the low temperature required. In 
October, the day temperature of the atmo- 
sphere falls far below the freezing point of 
the thermometer. 

But the ascent to the Grands Mulets, at 
that season of the year, presented special 
difficulties. The refuge had been aban- 
doned for some little time, and a great 
quantity of snow had recently fallen, ef- 
facing the foot-paths, masking the crevasses, 
and rendering progress extremely toilsome; 
while the severe cold, in those exalted 
regions, necessitated exceptional arrange- 
ments in order that any prolonged stay 
should be possible. 

After consulting the chief of the guides 
—selected from the most experienced of 
that body of men—and a careful examina- 
tion of the project, it was decided that the 
expedition, though very difficult, was not 
absolutely impracticable. A detachment 
of well-trained guides and mountaineers 
were sent forward to reconnoitre the path 
and mark the track which the expedition 
should follow from Pierre-a-l’Echelle, situ- 
ated at the entrance of the glacier, up to 
the cabin of the Grands Mulets, where the 
observations would have to be made. 

This preliminary work, extremely la- 
borious, was also not without its dangers. 
The men, often up to their waists in snow, 
could only indicate in a general manner 
the path to be followed on the morrow. 

As the distance from Pierre-Pointue to 
the Grands Mulets—with its difficulties 
amidst blocks of ice produced by the meet- 
ing of the Glacier des Bossons with that of 
Taconnaz—was beyond M. Janssen’s bodily 
strength, he was obliged to contrive an 
apparatus by which he could be carried a 
good portion of the way. 

It was simply a sort of ladder, twelve or 
thirteen feet long, whose extremities rested 
on the shoulders of four or six bearers. 
The traveller takes his place in the middle, 
between two of the steps of the ladder, on 
a light seat, suspended by leather straps, 
short enough for his arms to be above the 
woodwork, and free. At the spots where 
it is absolutely necessary to walk, the 
traveller can set foot on the ground without 
quitting his position in the middle of the 
ladder, and the support under his armpits, 
given by the uprights of the apparatus, 
enormously diminishes his fatigue. 

If a crevasse be met with, the ladder 
can be laid across it, and so facilitate the 
passage. Lastly, when circumstances are 
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imperative, the traveller, well covered with 
wraps, can stretch himself at full length 
on the wooden frame-work, and so be 
carried, as a sedan-chair is carried, by his 
troop of porters. 

The instruments, taken out of their 
cases, had been distributed in pieces, which 
allowed of their transport on men’s backs, 
with due regard to the difficulties of the 
ascent, Provisions sufficient for several 
days’ maintenance of the whole troop were 
also carried to the chalet. When every 
preliminary was finished, they started from 
Chamounix on the morning of the twelfth, 
with mules, up to Pisrre-Pointue for their 
leader and the baggage, in order to hus- 
band the porters’ strength. ‘i‘hey spent 
the night at the chalet of Pic:re-Pointue, 
and at six in the morning of the thirteenth 
the expedition set off for its final destina- 
tion. 

From the chalet of Pierre-Pointue to the 
spot called Pierre-d-l’Echelle, the path rises 
rapidly amongst rocks belonging to the 
Aiguille du Midi, and the moraines of the 
Glacier des Bossons. It then skirts the 


foot of the Aiguille du Midi—a dangerous 
place in the guides’ estimation, on account 
of avalanches and falling stones. 


Then 
you pass over the glacier itself, at a part 
of it where the ice forms a sort of un- 
dulating plain, but slightly fissured. As 
M. Janssen could there be carried, they 
advanced regularly, without great fatigue. 
But arrived at a point, which the guides 
call the “ Jonction,” progress became much 
less easy. 

The crossing over the crevasses, the in- 
cessant ups and downs in the midst of ice- 
blocks, scattered pell-mell and buried in 
snow, demanded gymnastic efforts which 
youthful limbs alone could make. With 
great perseverance, and frequent rests, 
thanks to the devotion of the guides, they 
managed, after several hours’ toil, to ex- 
tricate themselves from that ugly chaos. 

They had then to surmount the slopes 
of the Taconnaz glacier, which pass in 
front of the Grands Mulets rock, against 
which the cabin is placed. The path winds 
round wide fissures there, and mounts, 
with frequent zig-zags, up to the foot of 
the rock. After that, the only obstacles 
encountered were the depth of the snow 
and the narrowness of the path, which 
prevented the employment of the ladder. 

Night overtook them before they 
reached the Grands Mulets; in fine 
weather, the distance is traversed in four 
or five hours. They continued the ascent 





with the help of lanterns. On an incline, 
where the path, widening, permitted the 
use of his machine, M. Janssen was carried, 
which relieved him a little. At the foot 
of a rock, he was again obliged to walk. 
Ten minutes afterwards, he entered the 
cabin, where the guides had provided fire 
and food ; but the extraordinary efforts he 
had been compelled to make, prevented 
him from swallowing a morsel of nourish- 
ment. Amateur unscientific climbers, no 
doubt, have experienced the same effects 
of over-fatigue. 

The cabin of the Grands Mulets is a 
structure of dry stone and woodwork, 
leaning against a rock which rises between 
the Bossons and the Taconnaz glaciers, 
formed on the slopes of Mont Blanc, and 
before their junction. It is a sufficient 
shelter for the use of passing tourists 
during summer; but it requires great 
improvement to make it suitable for a 
lengthened stay, especially in autumn and 
winter. Nevertheless, it is a station of 
great interest, both for researches like 
those M. Janssen was pursuing, and for 
studying the physical and mechanical 
phenomena presented by glaciers; for, 
being situated in their midst, it commands 
a perfect view of all around them. 

Next day, the fourteenth, the instru- 
ments were set in order and the preliminary 
observations made. It was feared that 
propitious weather might have long to be 
awaited ; but in the very night after the 
day of preparation the sky cleared, pro- 
mising all that could be wished for. In 
fact, on the fifteenth, the sun rose in a sky 
of more admirable purity than had been 
observed since the beginning of the year. 
A continued series of observations was 
made from ten in the morning until sun- 
set. : 

For the technical and scientific detail 
of those observations, the reader must be 
referred to M. Janssen’s own account in 
this year’s ‘“ Annuaire of the Bureau des 
Longitudes.” Their result was that the 
stripes and bands in the spectrum caused 
by oxygen are exclusively due to what is 
contained in the earth’s atmosphere, The 
solar atmosphere has nothing to do with 
the phenomenon, which is entirely ter- 
restrial. 

Must we thenceconclude that oxy gen does 
not enter into the composition of the solar 
globe? At the earlier stages of spectral 
analysis we should have been tempted 
to come to that conclusion ; at the present 
day, astronomers have learnt to be more 
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reserved. They do not maintain, as 
Whewell once did, that throughout the 
whole range of the boundless universe, 
our own little globe was the only world 
inhabited, or habitable, by a human race 
or any other fiving creature. 

Oxygen, existing in the strata lying deep 
beneath the photosphere and the spots on 
the sua, would not betray itself by any 
manifestations accessible to the present 
methods of spectral analysis. All we can 
say is that oxygen dogs not exist in the 
solar atmosphere in a condition which 
would produce in the spectrum the same 
manifestations as it exhibits in our earthly 
atmosphere. 

The belief has been already expressed 
that astronomy, and especially physical 
astronomy, will be more and more induced 
to make use of elevated observatory 
stations. Ever since the marvellous 
] progress of optical and mechanical art 
| has allowed the construction of instruments 
continually increasing in size and power, 
and which will soon be colossal, the con- 
ditions of successful observation are 
| changed. An atmosphere of exceptional 
| purity is absolutely necessary, otherwise 
the high powers of the instruments cannot 
be utilised. 

And thus the astronomy of the future, by 
working on lofty mountain-tops, will advan- 
tageously attack the grand problem, old 
as science itself, suggested by the visible 
splendours of the firmament, namely — 
whether the stars are inhabited, whether 
life exists outside and beyond the earth, 
and creatures like ourselves and our 
fellows dwell in other worlds—a problem 
hitherto unsolved. Physical astronomy is 
preparing the methods which promise to 
solve it, slowly, but surely and successfully. 

Already, the presence of watery vapour 
—that primary element of organised life— 
has been discovered in the planetary atmo- 
spheres. The existence in them of oxygen 
—a not less vital element—will probably be 
demonstrated by recent discoveries. When 
these and other researches have been com- 
pleted, science will then be able to pro- 
nounce with certainty whether the worlds 
which revolve around us are habitable or 
not. 





PEROH. 

“'PERCA FLUVIATILIS” comes of a very 
ancient stock, and may boast of having 
made good his quarters in almost every 
country of the known world without 





changing his name, He is to be met with 
throughout the whole of Europe, including 
Great Britain; though in Scotland, for 
some reason not easy to be understood, it 
is rare to fall in with him north of the 
Firth of Forth, while he ceases entirely 
amongst the innumerable waters of Suther- 
landshire and Ross. His name contains 
a reference to that dark blue colour which 
is assumed by grapes and olives when 
ripening, and is probably associated with 
the sable bands wherewith the fish’s back 
is barred ; but Mr. Manley finds fault with 
the naming of the perch, and prefers the 
old English word for him, “ Baars” or 
“Bars.” “The Pearch isa fish that is hook- 
backt something like a hog, and armed 
with stiff gristles, and his sides with thick 
scales.” Such, at least, is the description 
of him given by an old writer who fails, 
nevertheless, to do justice to one of the 
most beautiful of the fish of our islands. 
Pope, though in erroneous and perhaps 
exaggerated terms, thus belauds the 
brilliancy of his appearance : 

The bright-eyed Perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
and Frank Buckland, speaking of him, 
declares that “no lady’s dress was ever 
made so beautiful as that of a perch when 
he is in full season. His cuirass of scales 
is formed of a lovely bronz3, with trans- 
verse bars of dark green bronze, while the 
whole is shaded with a lovely peacock 
iridescence. His fins are coloured with a 
lovely tinge of red, such as we may some- 
times see in the glass of very old church 
windows, or occasionally in Salviati’s 
beautiful glass. Artists would do well to 
study the colouring of the perch; they 
will not find such brilliancy of colour, or 
such a combination of tints in any flower.” 

Some of the family, however, are marine; 
and amongst his many cousins “ Perca 
fluviatilis” can reckon such charming 
members of finny society as the ‘ Weever ” 
or ‘‘sea-dragon,” pronounced to be ex- 
cellent food, though it must be owned that 
we hear far more frequently of the piquancy 
of the spines than of that of the fish. No 
fish wounds are so much dreaded as those 
of the weever ; and Bernardinus Castellata 
of Genoa announces as the result of inde- 
fatigable investigation that the only certain 
cure for them is—neither excision nor the 
actual cautery—but to rub the torn flesh 
with a compost of the same fish in vinegar, 
and then to bind tight over the spot the 
head of a salted mullet. The “ Labrax,” 
or “sea-wolf,” is another member of the 
family of ‘‘ Percidz,” so also is the hideous 
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“Stargazer” of the Mediterranean, whose 
gall was in such high reputaticn for re- 
moving specks from the cornea, that it 
has even been suggested that Tobit’s blind- 
ness was caused by it; and among others 
who also claim kinship with ‘‘ Perca fluvia- 
tilis” is the Nile perch, which even the 
crocodile is said to eschew. Neither must 
we omit all reference to the acrobatic 
performances of “ Perca scandens,” a small, 
scaly variety, seldom over seven inches 
long; the climbing perch, a native of some 
parts of the East, which not only travels 
over land, but actually ascends trees in 
pursuit of the crustaceans upon which he 
feeds. The structure of the fish parti- 
cularly fits it for the exercise of this re- 
markable instinct, inasmuch as it is armed 
with a number of spines, serving for hands, 
by which it can suspend itself, and by which 
it is enabled to wriggle its way upward. 

In consequence of the structure of the 
gill-cover, which prevents the delicate 
membranes from becoming dry, the perch 
can live long out of water; and if carried 
loosely among wet sedgy grass in a coarse 
wicker basket, through the interstices of 
which the air can freely circulate, will 
undergo a journey even from London to 
Inverness without serious injury. In 
Roman Catholic countries where these fish 
constantly make their appearance at 
market, when they are not sold they are 
returned to the ponds from whence they 
came, to be reproduced at another oppor- 
tunity, Perch can be frozen and thawed 
again; and are said to have been 
transferred from place to place in a frozen 
condition without injury to life. 

The skin of the perch is very thick ; 
and Linnzus describes how the skill of 
the Laps enables them to convert it into 
glue. “Some of the largest fish being 
flayed, the skins are first dried, and then 
soaked in cold water, so that the scales can 
be rubbed off. Four or five of the skins 
being wrapped together in a bladder or in 
a piece of birch bark, so that no water can 
get at them, are set on the fire in a pot 
of water to boil, a stone being laid over the 
pot to keep in the heat. Thus prepared, 
the skins furnish a very strong glue, so 
that articles joined with it will never 
separate again.” 

The gastronomic attractions of the fish 
are familiar to most riparians ; and Galen 
prescribed perch as especially wholesome 
for invalids : 


‘ ’ Though river fed, 
No daintier fish in ocean’s pastures bred. 





Isaac Walton mentions a German 
proverb: “More wholesome than a pearch 
of Rhine,” and quotes a learned authority 
to show that it is the possessor of a small 
stone in the head, which is thought to be 
very ‘‘medicinable,” and which was at one 
time an ingredient in the Pharmacoy cia, 
The spawning season is at the end of Apiil 
or beginning of May; andso prolific is the 
fish that a specimen, weighing only a 
quarter of a pound, has been found to 
contain two hundred and eighty thousand 
eggs. The ancients maintained that this 
fish was self-productive ; but according to 
Professor Owen the milt and the roe are 
single in the different sexes. The ova are 
deposited in strings which hang about the 
weeds, and when seen in the bright sun- 
light, glitter like festoons of pearls. Perch 
spawn has been observed to vivify in con- 
finement in from a week to seventeen or 
eighteen days. At certain seasons, perch 
seem liable to outbreaks of epidemic dis- 
ease ; thus in 1867 a perch plague occurred 
which destroyed hundreds of thousands in 
the Lake of Geneva, owing, as is supposed, 
to the presence of fungi in the blood. The 
disease has been named “ Perch Typhus,” 
and occurs not unfrequently in England. 

Amongst Continental rivers the Rhine 
and Danube stand pre-eminent for this 
fish, which Lapland also produces plenti- 
fully. The Swiss Lakes, also, were early 
known to supply very fine perch ; but it is 
doubtful whether a genuine specimen was 
ever taken from a Swiss lake larger than 
one fatted in the Serpentine, which at- 
tained, if Yarrell may be credited, the 
weight of nine pounds; though this falls 
short of a Lapland monster, cited by the 
same author, which measured twelve inches 
from the extremity of the nose to the edge 
of the gill-cover. 

Walton says that he knew of one taken 
by a friend, which measured two feet in 
length ; and in the “Sure Angler’s Guide,” 
he saw the figure of a perch drawn on the 
door of a house, near Oxford, which was 
twenty-nine inches long, and which he was 
informed was the outline of a living fish. 
Perch of two or three pounds are by no 
means uncommon, and specimens of even 
four pounds are probably less rare than 
may be supposed. They are of somewhat 
slow growth, and Cuvier considered that a 
perch of seven inches long was probably a 
three-year-old. 

A very swift current is an abomination 
to “ Perca fluviatilis,” who finds in lakes, 





or the deeper and less rapid pools of rivers, 
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more agreeable places of abode. They 
usually go in large shoals, which may fre- 
quently be perceived with the naked eye 
if brought down to the surface, when the 
water is still; and Mr. Pennell says that 
he has known oil to be cast upon the 
troubled wavelets with the object of pro- 
ducing an artificial calm, to facilitate 
observations of this nature. 

O‘Gorman* describes “Perca fluviatilis ” 
as fond of noise, and even sensible of the 
charms of music. One of his sons, he tells 
us, assured him that he had seen a vast 
shoal of perch appear at the surface, at- 
tracted by the sounds of the pipes of a 
Highland regiment, which happened to be 
marching over a neighbouring bridge, and 
that they remained until the sound died 
away in the distance. 

It has been said that the friendship 
supposed to exist between perch and tench, 
and that “tyrant of the watery plains, 
“‘ Esox Lucius,” would be singular were it 
not explicable without having recourse to 
animal magnetism, by the slime of the one, 
and the dorsal fin, rough skin, and closely- 
set scales of the other, 

On the Nile, as has been already re- 
marked, the crocodile—a tyrant mightier 
even than the pike—exhibits the same for- 
bearing favour to the local perch, no doubt 
from some similarly cogent reason. Little 
wonder that the Saxons should have ex- 
hibited one of their divinities standing 
with naked feet on a perch’s back as an 
emblem of patience in adversity and con- 
stancy in the hour of trial. It is some- 
what remarkable that a young perch, from 
which the dorsal fin has been removed, 
should be one of the surest baits for pike ; 
perhaps because the “wary Luca,” de- 
lighted at finding “Perca fluviatilis” 
unarmed, seizes upon the opportunity of 
feeding on a luxury which he is so seldom 
able to obtain. 

Like many people of one’s acquaintance, 
when he has everything to his liking, and 
especially after enjoying a comfortable 
meal of the small red worms constituting 
the savoury meat which his soul pre-emi- 
nently loves, the perch can afford to feel 
easy-tempered, and sheathe that great 
weapon of offence and defence, his firat 
dorsal fin. But let anything occur to 
annoy him, and his temper is—to put it 
mildly—uncertain ; and his spines are at 
once erected, and bristle like * quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” That they are very 





* “Practice of Angling,” ii, 2. 









formidable weapons is proved from an 
instance cited by Mr. Pennell as having 
occurred in a stock-pond near Weybridge, 
when one of these fish, of some half-pound 
weight, attacked a jack of the same size ; 
the result being that, after a prolonged 
contest, carried on with much fury, the 
latter was apparently killed or stunned, 
and lay motionless at the bottom, belly 
uppermost. As to these spines, Mr. 
Manley remarks that he can hardly decide 
which is easiest to handle with any sub- 
stantial comfort, ‘a perch, a red-hot coal, 
or a lively hedgehog.” 

To what extent, however, the spines of 
* Perca fluviatilis” protect him from the 
assaults of other fish, especially pike, is a 
question by no means finally decided. It 
must be borne in mind that “ Esox Lucius” 
always swallows his prey head foremost, 
whilst the spines of the perch can only 
protect backwards, and shut down, like the 
ribs of a furled umbrella, upon pressure 
from the front ; it would appear, therefore, 
provided always that good aim has been 
taken —for a perch swallowed sideways 
would, without doubt, be a very serious 
affair indeed—that they could not impede 
the operation of swallowing, but that, on 
the contrary, they would rather assist it 
than otherwise, on the principle that an 
ear of barley is helped by the beard, even 
where right of way is not resolutely re- 
fused, as, for instance, up one’s coat-sleeve. 

The effect of the peculiar “ chevaux de 
frise” wherewith the perch’s back is armed, 
receives further illustration from the 
manner in which pike are frequently caught 
in Sweden. Large perch swallow the 
baited hooks of night lines, and the hooked 
fish are, in their turn, gorged by voracious 
pike. In this case it is obviously impos- 
sible that the perch can be devoured head 
foremost; but on the line being drawn in, 
the spikes set so fast in the pike’s throat 
that he is unable to rid himself of them, 
and thus captive and captor fall a prey 
together. 

A very remarkable instance of the 
voracity of the perch is recorded by Mr. 
Pennell as having occurred to him when 
fishing in Windermere. In removing the 
hook from the fish’s jaws, one eye was 
accidentally displaced and remained ad- 
hering to it. The maimed perch, being 
small, was returned to the lake, and, 
minnows being scarce, the line thrown in 
again with the eye attached as bait. The 
quivering quill almost instantly disap- 
peared, and the new-comer, on being 
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landed, turned out to be the one-eyed 
ercb, which had fallen a prey to his own 
Tost organ of vision. A conclusive proof, 
it is fair to assume, that the structure of 
cold-blooded animals enables them to 
endure injuries, even of the severest cha- 
racter, without experiencing material in- 
convenience. 

But one-eyed perch are actually to be 
found existing in British waters, and Mr. 
Stoddart tells us that he had himself 
caught very many such in Dunse Castle 
Loch ; and not in fact only, but in fiction 
also, figures the one-eyed perch. Many 
may recall how, in ‘‘ My Novel,” Dr. Ricca- 
bocca angled daily for his one-eyed perch, 
though his constancy and perseverance did 
not—unless memory be deceitful—meet 
with their accustomed reward. 

The perch of Malham Water, in Craven, 
Yorkshire, become totally blind after a 
certain age—a hard yellow film covering 
the whole surface of the eye; yet they 
frequently attain a weight of five pounds, 
and are only to be taken by a net that 
sweeps the bottom, where they feed on 
loaches, millers’ thumbs, etc. 

Linneus also described a deformed 
variety of perch, the back greatly elevated 
and the tail distorted, which he found at 
Fahlen, in Sweden, and other lakes in the 
north of Europe. Specimens of deformed 
perch are also found in Llyn Raithlyn, 
Merionethshire ; and albino perch, almost 
white, have been met with in the waters of 
different soils. 

There are several ways of fishing for 
perch ; but paternostering from a punt is, 
perhaps, the most successful. In bright, 
hot, calm weather, the fish may be angled 
for with a fly; and a showy one, with 
plenty of tinsel about the body, is most to 
be commended. Perch are by no means 
difficult to tame, and Mr. Jesse succeeded, 
after a few days only, in inducing some to 
feed from his hand. 

So closely allied to “ Perca fluviatilis ” in 
appearance and form, as by some to be 
deemed a hybrid between perch and 
gudgeon, is a member of the family found 
chiefly in rivers, the Ruffe, or Rovgh 
( Acerina vulgaris”), so called from the 
hard, unpleasant feel of the scales. This 
fish—called also the Pope, though the reason 
for the name is not very clear—is said to 
have been first discovered in England by 
Dr. Caius, founder of the College of the 
same name at Cambridge, who was pby- 
sician to Edward the Sixth, and after- 
wards to his sister Mary, and Elizabeth. 








Much sagacity is capable of being ex- 
hibited by this little fish; and Mr. Keene 
relates how a specimen in his aquarium, 
attracted by some cray-fish which had been 
placed therein, seized and attempted to 
swallow a miniature lobster some half an 
inch in length. The cray-fish immediately 
darted backward with a powerful sweep of 
its broad little tail, whereupon the Ruffe 
withdrew for awhile; but, shortly return- 
ing to the charge, selected a much smaller 
cray-fish, which lay recumbent, and ap- | 
parently unconcerned. This time Acerina f 
approached his prey from behind, and, 
securing the powerfui tail, managed to | 
devour the kicking cray-fish, as one would, 
if obliged, prefer to swallow a fork—handle } 
first. 
. Fish, especially when kept together for [ 
any length of time, are found to exhibit f 
considerable attachment for each other. 
An instance of such in the case of the 
Ruffe species is referred to in ‘Phil. 
Trans.,” vol. ix.: About Christmas two 
Ruffes were placed together in a jar of 
water, and some time in the month of May 
following, the gentleman to whom they 
belonged gave one of them away. For 
three weeks the solitary survivor refused 
food, but ultimately being sent off to the 
friend on whom his companion had been 
bestowed, commenced to eat again im- 
mediately, and very speedily recovered its 
former liveliness. 

A cruel habit, originating probably in 
some idea connected with Roman Catholic 
persecution, is practised about Windsor. 
A cork being pressed tightly down upon 
the dorsal fin, the fish is turned loose ; the 
Pope dives, and swims away merrily, but, 
immediately he ceases swimming, the bung 
brings him to the top of the water. 
Astonished and frightened, he dives again, 
once more to be brought to the surface. 
The dead bodies of Popes which have been 
thus cruelly “ plugged,” as it is termed, are 
frequently seen floating down the waters 
of the “silent highway.” 

The Ruffe, according to Walton, “is an 
excellent fish to entice a young angler, for 
he is a greedy biter.” Mr. Pennell records 
how, for a bet, he succeeded in drawing 
one of these little fish (usually four or five 
inches long) out of a pondlet, where he was 
observed to be lying, although he was at 
the time unprovided with rod, line, hook, 
or bait. A neighbouring hazel-bush sup- 
plied the first; the second was manu- 
factured from the beard of the “ bettee ;” 
the hook was extemporised with a pin 
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borrowed from a passer-by ; while a worm 
was speedily unearthed from beneath a 
fallen log. 

Ay me! what perils do environ 

The fish that meddles with cold iron. 
In less than five minutes the tiny ‘‘Acerina” 
lay quivering on the turf, a victim to mis- 
placed confidence and an empty larder. 





LEGAL BANTER AND REPARTEE, 

JEFFREYS, the afterwards notorious 
Chief Justice and Chancellor, was once 
retained on a trial, in the course of which 
he had to cross-examine a sturdy country- 
man, clad in the usual habiliments of a 
labourer, and, finding the evidence telling 
against his client, he endeavoured to dis- 
concert the witness by exclaiming in his 
own bluff manner : 

* You fellow in the leathern doublet, 
what have you been paid for swearing ?” 

This, however, did not answer his pur- 
pose ; for the man looked him straight in 
the face, and replied : 

“Truly, sir, if you have no more for 
lying than I have for swearing, you might 
wear a leathern doublet as well as I.” 

In another case he was matched by an 
equally smart witness, Cross-examining a 
gentleman, who frequently used the terms 
lessor, lessee, assignor, and assignee, he 
was led to exclaim : 

“There, you have been with your 
assignor and assignee, lessor and lessee. 
Do you know what a lessor or lessee is? I 
question if you do, with all your formal 
evidence.” 

“Yes, but I do,” replied the witness ; 
“and I will give you an instance. If you 
nod to me you are the nodder, and if I 
nod to you, you are the noddee.” 

This would probably satisfy the counsel 
that the man knew what he was talking 
about. 

When the same legal light was Recorder, 
he was once taking part in an action 
brought by a party of musicians who 
sought to recover payment for certain 
services which they had rendered at a 
wedding. One of the plaintiffs was very 
much annoyed by the Recorder frequently 
addressing him with : “I say, fiddler; here, 
you fiddler!” Shortly afterwards, when 
called upon to give evidence, he described 
himself as a “musicianer,” upon which 
Jeffreys asked what difference there was 
between a “ musicianer” and a “ fiddler.” 
This afforded the witness an opportunity 





for squaring accounts ; so he informed the 
counsel that there was “as much difference 
between the two as between a pair of bag- 
pipes and a Recorder.” 

Serjeant Cockle had the tables neatly 
turned upon him on one occasion by a 
witness whom he was cross-examining in a 
trial respecting the right of fishing in cer- 
tain waters. 

** Dost thou love fish?” was the simple 
question propounded to the witness ; but 
it elicited a reply which the Serjeant little 
anticipated from that quarter. 

“ Ay,” replied the witness, with a smile ; 
“but I donna like ‘cockle’ sauce with 
it!” 

Dunning was once treated to a some- 
what similar reply. He was examining a 
witness, whom he asked if he did not live 
at the very verge of the court, and re- 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. 

“And, pray, why have you selected such 
a spot for your residence?” asked the 
counsel, 

“In the vain hope of escaping the 
rascally impertinence of ‘dunning,’” was 
the unexpected answer. 

On another occasion the same counsel 
met with a stinging retort. Having deal- 
ings with a gentleman whose nose was of a 
somewhat peculiar type, he said to him : 

“Now, Mr. Coppernose, you have been 
sworn, what do you say?” 

“ Why, upon my oath,” replied the 
witness, “I would not exchange my copper 
nose for your brazen face.” 

We are not informed what influence, if 
any, this evidence had upon the Judge. 
He would probably be satisfied as to the 
veracity of the woman in the following 
case, assuming that the cross-examination 
be correctly reported. 

“ Was he a tall man?” he asked. 

“Not very tall, your honour; much 
about the size of your worship’s honour,” 
replied the witness. 

‘* Was he good-looking ? ” 

“Quite contrary ; much like your 
honour ; but with a handsomer nose!” 

“Did he squint ?” 

“A little, your worship; but not so 
much as your honour by a good deal.” 

This, we presume, is one of those cases 
in which comparisons would prove odious. 

Serjeant Davy was once questioning a 
gentleman who had appeared at the Court 
of King’s Bench to give bail in the sum of 
three thousand pounds; and, wishing to 
display his wit, he asked him in a stern 
manner : 
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“And pray, sir, how do you make out 
that you are worth three thousand 

ounds ?” 

The gentleman thereupon furnished him 
with particulars of his property up to 
two thousand nine hundred and forty 
pounds, upon which the Serjeant re- 
marked : 

“That’s all very good; but you want 
sixty pounds more to be worth three 
thousand.” 

“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, 
in no way disconcerted, ‘‘I have a note of 
hand of one Mr. Serjeant Davy, and I 
hope he will have the honesty soon to 
settle it.” 

Upon this, Lord Mansfield observed, in 
his usual polite manner : 

“Well, brother Davy, I think we may 
accept the bail.” 

Lord Kenyon, when trying a case 
respecting the non-fulfilment of a contract 
on a large scale for shoes, the principal 
question in which was “ whether the shoes 
were well and soundly made with the best 
materials,” asked a witness, pointing to his 
own shoes: ‘Were the shoes anything 
like these?” ‘No, my lord,” was the 
reply, “they were a good deal better and 
more genteeler.” 

Garrow, in cross-examining a witness in 
the Court of King’s Bench, asked him if he 
were not a fortune-teller. 

“T am not,” replied the man, “but I 
can tell yours.” 

“What is 
Garrow. 

“Why, sir, as you made your first 
speech at the Old Bailey, so you will make 
your last there.” 

Abraham Moore was once examining 
Dr. Brodum, a notorious quack, and 
desirous of making something out of the 
name, said to him: “Your name is 
Brodum, I believe.” The doctor nodded 
assent, and the counsel then asked: “ Pray, 
how do you spell it—Bro-dum, or Broad- 
hum?” This provoked some merriment 
in court, which increased when the quack 
replied, with admirable self - possession : 
“ Why, sare, as I be but a doctor, I spell 
my name Bro-dum ; but if I were a bar- 
rister, I should spell it Broad-hum !” 

Another lawyer, questioning a witness 
respecting the whereabouts of a ship at a 
particular time, and being informed that 
she was then in quarantine, displayed his 
geographical knowledge by enquiring : 
** And pray, sir, where is Quarantine ?” 

On one occasion Serjeant Whitaker was 


that to be?” enquired 





conducting an examination at the bar of 
the House of Lords, when he put a ques- 
tion to the witness which gave rise to some 
objections, and a debate of two hours 
ensued as to the propriety of the same. 
At the end of that time, Whitaker was re- 
admitted, and was desired to put the ques- 
tion over again, but he merely replied: 
“Upon my word, my lords, it is so long 
since I first put the question, that I entirely 
forget it; but, with your leave, I'll now 
put another.” 

In the reign of George the Second, an 
eminent counsel, named Crowle, made an 
observation before an election committee 
which was considered to reflect upon the 
House of Commons, and he was therefore 
summoned to the bar of that House and 
forced to his knees to receive a reprimand 
from the Speaker. As he rose, he took 
out his handkerchief, and, wiping his knees, 
coolly remarked, “ That it was the dirtiest 
house he had ever been in in his life.” 

The passes between bench and bar are 
also plentiful, and equally amusing. A 
story is told of Sir Fletcher North to the 
effect that, in addressing a court on some 
question of manorial rights, he happened to 
gay : 

‘* My lord, I can instance the point in 
my own ,zrson. Now, my lord, I have 
myself two little manors.” 

Here Lord Mansfield interposed, with 
one of his blandest smiles: ‘ We are 
well aware of that, Sir Fletcher.” 

This same Judge prided himself on his 
power of discovering very early in a case 
its true bearings, and was in the habit of 
taking up a book or newspaper before the 
counsel had completed their arguments. 
On one occasion, when he did this, 
Danning, who was addressing the court, 
paused in his argument ; upon which Lord 
Mansfield said, without raising his eyes 
from his book : 

* Pray go on, Mr. Dunning ; pray go on.” 

To this the advocate replied, in a sar- 
castic manner : 

“I wait your lordship’s pleasure, I 
fear I shall disturb your lordship’s more 
ifhportant occupation ; I will wait till your 
lordship has leisure to attend to my client 
and his humble advocate.” 

Curran was once engaged in an exciting 
argument with a Judge when the latter 
said: “If you say another word, sir, I'll 
commit you.” 

‘Then, my lord,” replied the witty 
counsel, “it will be the best thing you'll 
have committed this year.” 
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_ At the trial of Horne Tooke, Sir John 
Scott, who prosecuted as attorney-general, 
declared that, in instituting the prosecution, 
he had been guided by the dictates of his 
conscience, and expressed a hope that 
after he was gone his children might feel 
that in leaving them an example of public 
probity, he had left them an inheritance 
far more precious than any acquisition of 
property or honour he could bequeath to 
them. During this speech Sir John shed 
tears; and, to the surprise of the court, 
Mitford, the solicitor-general, wept also. 

“What on earth,” said some one to 
Tooke, ‘‘ can Mitford be crying for ?” 

“ At the thought of the little inheritance 
that poor Scott is likely to leave his 
children,” was Tooke’s reply. 

A story is told of a well-known lawyer 
addressing a jury respecting a chimney 
being on fire, and in the course of his 
address, exclaiming: ‘Gentlemen, the 
chimney took fire ; it poured forth volumes 
of smoke. Volumes did I say ?—whole 
encyclopedias !” 

Witty and humorous remarks also fre- 
quently pass among the legal fraternity 
outside the law courts. Lord Ellenborough 
was dining one day at an Assize dinner, 
— some one offered to help him to some 
owl. 

‘No, I thank you,” said his lordship; 
“T mean to try that beef.” 

“Tf you do, my lord,” said Jekyll, “it 
will be hung beef.” 

Serjeant Davy was accused on one oc- 
casion of having disgraced the bar by 
taking silver from a client. ‘I took 
silver,” he explained, ‘‘ because I could not 
get gold; but I took every farthing the 
fellow had in the world ; and I hope you 
don’t call that disgracing the profession.” 

One night as Erskine was coming out of 
the House of Commons, he was stopped by 
a member going in, and asked : 

“Who's up, Erskine ? ” 

“Windham,” was the reply. 

“ What’s he on?” was the next question. 

“ His legs,” said the witty advocate; a 
reply which would scarcely satisfy the 
desire for political information. 





SOME 
DISAGREEABLE EXPERIENCES. 


IT is as odious to compare one disagree- 
able experience with another as to com- 
pare individuals, I confess, however, that 
I think quite the worst quarter of an hour 





of my life was that in the course of which 
I became convinced that the very pretty 
girl with whom I had been on tender terms 
for a month or more, was of no more stead- 
fast principles than other pretty girls. In 
very many fewer minutes than it takes me 
to write this paper, she gave me to under- 
stand that I had served her turn. I had 
amused her, more or less ; had been an ad- 
mirable substitute for a nurse or a great- 
grandmother, as chaperon at the theatre, 
in the park, and on sundry festive occa- 
sions when it would have been indecorous 
for her to have appeared unattended ; 
fetched and carried for her like the best 
trained of retrievers; and, lastly, though 
not least in the force of its irritation, been 
made excellently available as a decoy for 
the capture of a fellow man who, in the 
world’s parlance, was a much better match 
than myself. 

But what a pleasant month it was pre- 
cedent to this overwhelming, humiliating 
quarter of an hour! She gave me warn- 
ing. Iam bound to say this much. Bat 
it had no effect on me. “Life is too 
short,” I read in the one letter she wrote 
to me when I had known her a week, “ to 
make it worth while ever disagreeing with 
each other. Let us enjoy a good time to- 
gether while we are together. And, after- 
wards don’t let us have a deluge, but sweet 
forgetfulness, or remembrances, as the case 
may be. I guess you will go your way, 
and I will go mine ; but if you are sensible 
you will just look at it in this light.” 

Calm reconsideration of these words in 


uer letter shows me clearly that she was 
less to blame than I for the bitter dis- 


enchantment I had to undergo. And yet, 
had she the right to invite me to the peril 
that experience had well taught her every 
man had to face who was in her society 
but a single hour? The right? Bah! A 
pretty girl is the most merciless of despots. 
At the time, one knows little, and cares 
less, about her heart. Her sweet face is 
everything ; and the smiles that warm 
one’s life-blood like no other elixir. But 
afterwards, when the sweet face is out of 
sight, reflection puts two and two together, 
and then truth will out. 

It took place at a pension in Rome. 
You all know the kind of habitation, I 
dare say. Externally, the house was as 
cheerful as Newgate, which it resembled 
also in strength and architecture. It was 
in a good street, within ten minutes’ walk 
of the middle of the Corso. We were, in 
fact, intensely respectable, as Signora 
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X , who kept the establishment, told 
us twice a day—at the midday breakfast, 
for example, and when we dined in the 
evening. A Duke sat opposite to us at 
table. He was a married Duke, and he 
was poor, But he had elegant manners, 
and he intrigued, with complete success, to 
attract the notice ‘of my fair neighbour. 
She saw that I did not very much like her 
warmth of tone when she addressed the 
Duke ; and thereafter, while the Duke was 
in the pension, she could not have treated 
a favourite brother more tenderly than she 
treated him. I had one comfort in this 
affair. The Duchess was on my side. 
Any girl, except an American, would have 
been annihilated by the expression the 
Duchess assumed when she gazed at her 
husband’s vis-i-vis, But she was not so 
easily frightened. She made remarks to 
me about the ridiculous appearance of the 
Duchess, and at the same time compelled 
the Duke to fidget with ecstasy at the 
fascination of her smiles, 

It was the same out of doors as at the 
table, and in the salons of Signora X——. 
If her mother had a headache, I was in- 
vited to escort her up and down the Corso, 
as her mother’s deputy. “I can trust 
you,” the mother said to me very early 
in our acquaintance. ‘You are not 
dangerous.” And in good truth she and 
her dear daughter did trust me, to an 
extent I cannot but call astounding. I 
suppose I was a very simple youth in those 
days ; for the mother’s remark warmed my 
heart. 

Up and down the Corso, therefore, we 
drove, or walked, according to her humour, 
from four to five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Our first day was uneventful. I enjoyed 
myself extremely. She was as amiable as 
girl could be. The second day I perceived 
that there was already a slight understand- 
ing between my companion and two or 
three stalwart officers of His Majesty’s 
Guards, who chanced to be lounging, with 
cigars in their mouths, precisely where I 
had seen them the day before. But on 
the third of our promenades this ocular 
understanding had ripened—Heaven and 
womankind alone know how — into an 
acquaintanceship. Count W—— and the 
Marchese P—— had the effrontery to bow 
to her. She, on her part, offered her small 
hand first to the one and then to the 
other. She did not say much; but her 
smiles were fearfully expressive. And in 
the course of two minutes, amid the 
bouquet of compliments that were offered 








to her, she yet contrived to observe that 
she was staying at the house of Signora 
X——, where she was greatly bored. If 
it were not for the Corso, she said, she 
would insist on leaving Rome. 

“T implore you not to go,” whispered 
the Marchese, taking the hand she thrust 
towards him as a farewell. 
had no sun in Rome this winter until now.” 

“Merci,” she laughed, in retort, as she 4 
took my arm and sailed away. 

Now I ought to have been enlightened 
by her conduct on this one occasion. 
said she had known these soldiers in 
Naples or Milan, I forget which. 
introduced us as if she were really qualified 
to do so; but I knew in my heart that she 
And, worse still, she felt that I 
knew it; and though she ought to have 
been steeled against such a contingency, 
she resented this in me as if I had actually 
told her she was a liar. 

A week of this sort of life brought grey 
hairs upon my head. 
gazing upon her face was so extreme that 
it became a pain. I could tell off the record 
of her freckles better even than she her- 
self ; and she was an accomplished devotee 
of the glass. 
freckled, she could not have been very 
lovely. Ah, but there are freckles and 


lied. 


freckles. 


enchanting addition to a fair face than the 
one particular freckle which was set under 
the lower lid of her left eye. 
colour of her eyes, and could no more 
readily have been dispensed with than the 
added glory of the stars on a clear moon- 
light night. 

“You have my best wishes, I’m sure,” 
said her mother to me at length when I 
could bear it no longer. 
sary to make a long tale of it to her. 
had seen it for a whole fortnight. 
the matter of that, so had all the world 
that had the chance. 
young men, have no self-control when they 
are in love. 
like their sisters. 
general culture in the arts and sciences 
have no other effect upon women than to 
relieve them of that annoying gift of 
dissimulation which has hitherto been 
one of their strong towers of defence 
against the wiles of mankind, it will, I 
think, be justified upon this one count. 
It is iniquity in a woman to coquet. 
but fair to men that when a woman loves i 
a man she should be unable to conceal her 


love. 


‘‘We have 


She 
She 


The pleasure of 


You may say that, if she was 
Never have I seen any more 


It was the 


It was not neces- 
She 
For 
Men, and especially 


Nor can they dissimulate, 
If the extension of 


It is 
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But to continue. There was a pleasant 
balcony opening from the large windows 
in Signora X ’s dining-room; thick red 
curtains hung between the room and the 
outer stone — they were so thick that they 
completely deadened the noise of carriages 
in the street. I invited her to join me ina 
cigarette on the balcony after dinner. She 
had often before sinned in this respect ; but 
it had been always at her own suggestion. 
That I should take the initiative seemed to 
surprise her. She looked at me in a quick, 
delightful way ; and I knew that I need not 
tell forth my heart’s story. Then she took 
my arm, and we pushed the curtains aside. 
I was as jubilant as the saints in heaven. 

When she was seated she trifled with 
her fan, and glanced up at me with curious 
brightness in her eyes. I declare I could 
hardly help putting my arms round her 
neck there and then; but that would have 
been a prodigious scandal with Signora 
X——; for the pension was in an im- 
portant street, and an electric lamp seemed 
placed to throw all its light upon our 
balcony, as if we were so much stage- 
scenery and the passers-by in the street 
were the spectators. I am now heartily 
thankful that I did not embrace her. She 
was playing with me, and enjoying to the 
full the brief consciousness that a man was 
by her who, at a word from her, would 
have jumped into the street at the risk of 
his life, and who worshipped her as none 
but mad lovers worship aught. I believe 
I observed to her that it was a beautiful 
evening, and that I had never seen her 
look better. My passion was not of the 
coherent kind. 

I had not yet framed the words of my 
declaration when we heard the music of a 
regimental band. She bounded to her 
feet, saying something about “those dear 
soldiers,” which it did not please me to 
hear. She was so near to me that she 
seemed to lean against me. All the world 
was odorous of attar of roses, her pet 
perfume. I felt that it was now or 
never. 

“Cara mia,” I began; but she stopped 
me abruptly. 

“No, no, no,” she said, “‘I may be all 
that and more in a letter, Mr. Y , but 
in real life you mustn’t expect it. And 
now do be quiet. I’m very keen on the 
tune they’re playing this very minute.” 

This was decisive enough for most men, 
perhaps ; but it did not quench my hopes, 
strange to say. I proceeded to explain that 
I was very serious, and that I would be her 











slave as long as she lived if she would but 
marry me, It was a foolish note to strike ; 
but it was natural. When we are young, 
folly is very natural to us, 

Meanwhile, the military were marching } 
below us. They were very attractive, no 
doubt ; but I did not see them until the 
last files came by. She had not allowed 
my passion to distract her from her diver- 
sion. Latterly, however, I marked such a 
change in her face that I, too, looked over 
the balcony. Then I understood it all. 
The Marchese was approaching with his 
drawn sword in his hand. His eyes were 
in our direction. What an idiot I was, to 
be sure ! 

But my infatuation did not last much 
longer. When the Marchese was nearly 
parallel with us, my companion dropped 
her handkerchief. Italian discipline was 
not proof against this. The Marchese 
picked it up, touched it with his lips, and 
paused to give it to the “ portiere ” of our 
house. Then, with a very fine salute, he 
marched away. 

“Do go down, there’s a good fellow, and 
fetch it for me,” she said, when she could 
see him no longer. 

I think I was far from cured even while 
I was descending the stairs; but I was 
quite cured ere | began to reascend them. 
The handkerchief was given to me by the 
“ portiere” — the villain grinned like a 
clown—folded neatly round a letter. Was 
she abashed when she received it from me ? 
Not in the least. She thanked me very 
sweetly, and opened the letter with much 
eagerness. I, on my part, begged her to 
excuse me, and went off to my room. My 
reflections for fifteen minutes, or more, 
were most humiliating, I have never 
since suffered such a blow to my self-im- 
portance. 

Other bad quarters of an hour seem 
tolerable, in retrospect, compared to this. 
And yet they, also, were very unpleasant } 
at the time. One was consequent upon the | 
winning of the Derby by a horse in which 
I was not at all interested. Another was 
that preparatory to a first birching. A 
third depended upon a speech that had to 
be made, or, rather, attempted. 

I was within hailing distance of the 
mature age of fifteen when I first caught 
that fever of “sport” which holds some of 
us fast through a lifetime. It was very 
lamentable indeed. All the simple, honest 
pleasures of existence—such as stamp-col- 
lecting, cricket, the consumption of toffee, 
and the caricaturing of the head-master— 
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became in a moment insipid. The tempter 
was a worthy resident in a remote town, 
who contrived to send a circular, unde- 
tected, to half-a-dozen boys in the school, 
whereon he had set forth his claims to be 
regarded by them as a benefactor. In 
lucid English he stated that he could 
guarantee a return of ten-fold upon any 
investments—he avoided the grave word 
*bets”—with which we entrusted him. 
A long list of clients of repute placed his 
honesty beyond suspicion. 

Two of us fell victims to the snare. 
What a solemn, yet inflammatory debate 
we held together in the B class-room, 
while the’ rest of the school was at play! 
We felt that we were monstrously wicked, 
notwithstanding the virtuous assertions of 
the circular. But there was no resisting the 
seductive opportunity to turn a five-pound 
note into fifty golden sovereigns. My 
friend William collected one five-pound 
note from divers boys who were in his 
debt. And I, on my part, wrote a pathetic 
letter to my four uncles, begging each of 
them to send me a sovereign, which I 
wanted “very badly”: a successful ruse. 
Thus William and I were able to send the 
“sport” agents two five-pound notes in a 
registered letter; and with the money we 
sent full instructions how the hundred 
pounds we calculated would proceed from 
the ten should be transmitted to us. 

We were very conceited during the 
fortnight that had to elapse before the 
Derby was run. How could it have been 
otherwise! Was not an El Dorado before 
us, by the possession of which we were as 
much above our comrades as a king is 
above his subjects? Heavens! what tur- 
bulent dreams of greatness came to me 
night after night ! There was not a desire, 
of the many I had, which I did not satisfy 
fully with the fifty pounds that was already 
as om as mine, Jones, Brown, Robinson, 
and Smith—my four bosom friends—were 
promised equal satisfaction in sundry im- 
portant wishes of their hearts. It was a 
mad time. I went down and down in my 
class until I was nearer the bottom than I 
had ever yet been. Suffering was meted 
out to me for this decadencs of effort. It 
was well merited ; but I took it all as an 
elephant might endure the hopping of a 
flea upon its back. The future would 
atone for all things. 

The Derby was duly run; the favourite, 
in whose success we were interested, duly 
failed us; and we, William and I, duly 
fell headlong into as dolorous a pit of 








despair as ever yawned at the feet of back- 
sliding youth. It was very, very hard 
to bear. But it was, on the whole, a 
“righteous affliction.” For, since the age 
of fifteen, I have had a horror of the specu- 
lative ways of “sport,” that has doubtless 
saved me from the loss of other five-pound 
notes. And never do I goon toa race- 
course and hear the babel of voices—‘‘ two 
to one on the field” —without recalling the 
tearful meeting which William and I had in 
secret in the same B class-room which, a 
fortnight before, had gaily echoed the 
bright hopes we had so freely confided 
to it. 

Now the pains and anxieties which 
attach to a first birching are in their 
nature somewhat similar to those William 
and I suffered over our “investments.” 
They are sharper, to be sure; and certainly 
also less continuous. In so far, therefore, 
they are inferior. 

Understand that the anxiety pertains 
only to the earliest experience of the 
kind. 

‘ Plantagenet secundus, you will be good 
enough to wait in the schoolroom at half- 
past twelve!” 

This was the admonition. 

“Tt means that you are in for it,” 
whispers an older or better informed 
comrade; and thenceforward, until half- 
past twelve, you are as miserable a little 
mortal as the earth supports. 

How bitter the soliloquy the schoolboy 
in such a case indulges in! He sees his 
past as clearly as, it is said, the drowning 
man sees his. Life comes in review before 
him with all its joys and glamour of 
promise. And this is the end—to be 
birched at half-past twelve ! 

If they knew at home what was im- 
pending over him, their darling, surely it 
would break their hearts. His little 
sisters would deluge the schoolroom with 
their tears, and wail horribly. Would his 
mother not die outright! And his father 
—the shame would have an awful effect 
upon him. 

By the time these never-to-be-forgotien 
self-communings have reached a climax it 
is twenty-nine minutes past twelve. That 
he may not be made to lose time over 
Plantagenet secundus, the head-master 
bids them sound the bell a minute earlier 
than usual; and then the tragedy is 
wrought, and Plantagenet secundus is a 
transformed boy. He is like one who has 
lived through a famous battle. His head 
is raised by his experience. He is no 
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longer a novice in life. He has a topic of 
conversation which is as exclusively for 
the initiated as that of Masonry. The 
blood of his forefathers has been called 
into activity by the trivial scourging, and 
he feels that he is braver than he was 
before. 

As for the dear ones at home, and their 
thoughts about him and his birching, it is 
curious to mark how little Plantagenet 
secundus troubles himself now about one 
or the other. Now that he is a boy of the 
world—the birching having promoted him 
—he addresses his mother and sisters as 
“dear,” instead of “dearest.” Further, 
the tone in his letters has changed in so 
remarkable a manner that an explanation 
is asked of him, But this he declines to 
give; or perhaps he evades the matter 
in a lordly way that grieves his mother, 
and procures afresh for him the suspended 
admiration of his little sisters. 

Needless to add, that a second birching 
—which soon follows the first—is nothing 
at all to Plantagenet secundus, in com- 
parison with its predecessor. 

Of a different nature is the anguish called 
forth, in the modest man, by the responsi- 
bility of his first speech. But it is yet so 
keen, that it is probable he would suffer 
the shame and pain of a birching twice 
over, if he might, by such endurance, be 
spared the trial of the speech. 

There are sundry ways of making a 
speech, The confident person—wont, as 
an infant, to address his nurse from the 
high chair, and astound her by his elo- 
quence and impudence—trusts wholly to 
the moment to inspire him. The man 
whose temperament is now sanguine, and 
now despondent, if he be wise, will frame 
his speech while he is hopeful. It will 
then interest his auditors, be his mood 
when he speaks what it may. But the 
modest man, who may be said to be the 
last in rough category of speech-makers, is 
never sure of salvation. 

What profits it the modest man that he 
have his subject off by heart? He cannot 
80 easily forget himself as acquire this 
acquaintance with his subject, When he 
stands up, and realises that all the score, 
or hundreds, or thousands of faces which 
he sees below him are interested for the 
moment in him, and him only, he is con- 
scious, before ali things, that he is a very 
defective person, and by no means worthy 
of their attention ; and straightway he for- 
gets what he had come prepared to say. 
Vain is it then to stammer a few con- 





ventional words of preamble ; to look at 
his notes, the ceiling, the glass of water by 
his trousers, and his notes again. He 
would give the world to get behind a 
curtain—to hide from the smiling faces of 
the audience, and the stern visage of the 
chairman he is disappointing. There are 
not five grains of coherence about him. 
He perspires with pain of mind, assumes 
an expression of appeal which touches the 
hearts of those who understand it : 

“Mr, Chairman, gentlemen—ladies and 
gentlemen, that is—I have come here to- 
night—that is, I have been asked to come 
—on an important—a very important sub- 
ject. I say, Mr. Chairman, an important, 
because —a very important subject 
But I think I had better sit down again.” 

It is little on paper; but it is much to 
him. I doubt if any sorrow of the kind 
can compete in its intensity with that co- 
incident with the regret a man feels after 
an effort to speak in public. How he has 
humbled himself! And how pleased the 
world is whén a man shows that he has 
conceit which will bear such humiliation ! 
And how doubly afflicting to the modest 
man, with a reputation for modesty, to be 
compelled to admit that his modesty is, to 
a large extent, merely conceit in a mask ; 
and to perceive that he of all men is fated 
to suffer most when he appears before a 
public that knows him better than he 
knows himself ! 

Our bad quarters of an hour are, after 
all, very excellent kinds of discipline. 
They are so many exercises in control of 
the passions, or in sympathy, that chief 
leaven of society. The more of them we 
have, and the sooner in life we have them, 
the better for us. It is a commonplace of 
knowledge that few things are more bene- 
ficial for a man at his start in life than a 
crushing misfortune, or a bitter bereave- 
ment, Our bad quarters of an hour may 
be regarded as misfortune and bereave- 
ment, writ small that we may bear them 
the more easily. 








FASHION IN FICTION. 

Tr it be true that “the fashion of this 
world changeth,” it is equally true that the 
fashion of this world’s fiction changeth in 
quite as remarkable a manner. It is the 
novels and plays of a period rather than 
the most exhaustive of histories, that give 
us the truest pictures of the variations of 
fashion, not only in matters of social life, 
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but also in the literary style of each suc- 
ceeding generation of popular writers. 
Take, for example, the light literature 
published during the early and middle 
part of this century, and compare its main 
characteristics with those of the great mass 
of fiction which is brought under our 
notice nowadays, and it will be astonishing 
to note the change that has taken place in 
almost every detail of importance. 

One of the most striking points of con- 
trast between the novels read by our grand- 
fathers and those of our own time, is the 
very limited number of distinct types, or 
classes into which the former can be 
divided compared with the latter. Down 
to the middle of this century, if not later, 
there were but four chief types of fiction, 
namely: the historical, the sensational, 
the domestic, and the fashionable novel. 
Within comparatively recent years, how- 
ever, these types have increased and multi- 
plied in a most extraordinary manner. We 
have now, in addition to those already 
specified, the realistic, the socialistic, the 
naturalistic, the artistic, the spiritualistic, 
the scientific, the political, and the psycho- 
logical novel ; besides many more which it 
is needless here to mention. 

The spread of education, and the grow- 
ing interest of the public in a great variety 
of topics, of which formerly they scarcely 
knew the names, accounts, no doubt, in a 
measure for this remarkable increase in 
the types of fiction. Iam afraid it must 
be allowed, however, that now we have 
quantity at the expense of quality. In 
former days, authors were, for the most 
part, persons who had, at least, some of 
the most necessary qualifications for their 
profession. Those who produced trash 
had very little chance of having their 
works read, since circulating libraries were 
few and far between, and no one cared to 
buy a book which would not stand half-a- 
dozen readings at least. 

Nowadays every one writes, and those 
who have the most elementary ideas of 
grammar and construction write the most. 
The libraries have to supply every class of 
reader, and, having by sad experience 
proved the truth of Carlyle’s dictum, that, 
‘‘men are mostly fools,” the librarian lays 
in a larger stock of rubbish than of sound 
fiction. 

Oddly enough, much as has been said 
and written against the three-volume sys- 
tem—for which the circulating libraries 
are supposed to be responsible—the very 
weakest and dreariest work that has ever 





been given to the world is to be found in 
the shilling novelette. 

A Frenchman can generally write a good 
story within small dimensions; but the 
very genius of our language is against the 
Englishman who attempts the feat. 

It should also be remembered that the 
works of Miss Austen, George Eliot, Dickens, 
and Thackeray, are, in nearly every case, 
far moro bulky than our modern three 
volumes with their broad margins and 
large type. There is no doubt that a 
novel writer, if he is to produce a good 
book, needs plenty of scope in which 
to draw his characters and work out his 
plot. The older novelists knew this, and 
though, like Richardson and Miss Burney, 
they might sometimes be long-winded, 
their productions have stood the test of 
a hundred years; while, at the present 
time, a hundred days is a respectable age 
for the popularity of a work of fiction to 
attain. 

Although there is no doubt that the 
modern novelist has improved upon his 
old-fashioned predecessor in certain par- 
ticulars, it is equally undeniable that he 
might derive much advantage from a care- 
ful study of what may be termed “ early 
nineteenth century style.” 

We are suffering just now from a plague 
of adjectives in our fiction. Everything is 
elaborately described, and nothing can be 
mentioned without being preceded by two, 
if not three, adjectives. For example, in 
the average modern novel, the heroine is 
never allowed to have a hand, simply ; 
that member is always alluded to as 
“her cool, slim, white hand!” Now, 
in the good old days, a novelist never in- 
sulted his reader’s power of imagination by 
thinking it necessary to explain that his 
heroine’s hand was not hot, red, or pudgy. 
And it was the same with the other personal 
details. When once he had told us that 
the lady’s hair was raven, and her eyes 
azure, we were expected to remember those 
facts, which were not repeated with weari- 
some persistency throughout the book. 

Of course, matters were simplified for 
the old-fashioned novelists by the unvary- 
ing rule that the hero and heroine must 
be models of beauty and of all the virtues. 
Nowadays, it is not necessary that they 
should be either pretty or good. The 
chief characteristic of the modern hero and 
heroine seems to be a fatal tendency 
towards analysis. These young people 
have an irritating habit of continually ex- 
amining themselves in a sort of mental 
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} looking-glass, They can never leave them- 
selves alone, or be content to be natural. 
Every thought, every emotion is scientifi- 
cally dissected, while the slightest, most 
unimportant action is imbued with some 
occult meaning. This type of character 
has been introduced from America, and 
the sooner it returns thither the better. 

It must, however, in justice be admitted 
that in the vast mass of fiction which is 
turned out year by year, a certain propor- 
tion of heroines may be found, who are 
both charming and unaffected; far more 
so, indeed, than their old-fashioned prede- 
cessors, who were always either weeping 
or swooning. They never cried or fainted. 
Miss Austen’s heroines are almost the only 
gitls in the fiction of her era whom one 
would have cared to know, and they are 
apt to be a little long-winded, and express 
themselves in too admirably rounded sen- 
tences. Now the modern hero and heroine, 
when seen at their best, are by no means 
perfect. They flirt, talk slang, and occa- 
sionally tell fibs; but, on the other hand, 
they seldom cry, never use transcendental 
language, and are blest with that best of all 
gifts, a sense of humour. 

But it is impossible to enter at greater 
length into the interesting, but practically 
inexhaustible, subject of “‘character study ” 
in ancient and modern fiction. It is 
necessary now to turn to some of the 
slighter details which illustrate, amusingly 
enough, the points of contrast between the 
two schools, Perhaps the most striking of 
these are connected with the important 
questions of art, scenery, food, and dress. 

It is curious what a small place the arts 
played in the fiction of a former day. 
This is, no doubt, partly to be accounted 
for by the fact that there were then so 
few amateur authors who dabbled in other 
subjects besides literature, and partly by 
the benighted state of ignorance on all 
esthetic matters in which the great 
majority of the English people lived very 
comfortably during the early and middle 
years of this century. 

When a novelist dealt with music, he 
usually confined himself to the vaguest 
terms; but if he attempted to enter into 
particulars, he very soon floundered out of 
his depth. His heroes seldom sang or 
played, for that would have been con- 
sidered effeminate. His heroines preferred 
to sing sentimental ballads of their own 
composition. One lady, we remember, 
was blessed with a ‘superb highly-trained 
falsetto voice,” while a gentleman, who 








would have matched her well if he had not 
happened to live in a different book, when 
asked to play, sat down to the piano, and 
without removing his gloves, “struck a 
few wild chords!” Nowadays, the cha- 
racters discourse learnedly of Brahms, 
Wagner, and Liszt, while many of them, in 
spite of having had little or no training, 
sing and play like professional artistes. 

Perhaps we have had too much scenery 
in our novels of late years. Descriptions 
of places that exist only in the mind of the 
author, are very apt to pall upon the 
reader. Still, it must be admitted that 
the quality as well as the quantity of the 
word - painting art has much improved. 
Formerly, the landscapes of fiction were as 
conventional as those in a schoolgirl’s 
drawing-book. Each object in nature had 
its own descriptive term: the azure sky ; 
the emerald grass, bejewelled with 
blossoms ; the silver streams; the verdant 
foliage ; the placid meads; the lowing 
kine, and so on, 

With regard to food, it was, of course, 
not the fashion for the old-fashioned 
heroine to eat anything. A glass of cold 
water, or a cup of tea, was all the ethereal 
creature required. The hero might indulge 
in rounds of roast beef, and even tankards 
of ale, without losing his character. But 
either would have been horrified at the in- 
cessant and unwholesome meals consumed 
by their descendants. 

To read Miss Braddon’s accounts of the 
five o'clock teas devoured by her heroines, 
or the particulars given with so much 
gusto by Mr. Phillips, of the incessant 
“snacks” and “nips” in which his 
characters, male and female, indulge, is 
quite enough to give an imaginative person 
a fit of dyspepsia. 

To come, lastly, to the important question 
of clothes, I do not mean to point out the 
obvious fact that the fashions in dress 
have changed, but merely to draw atten- 
tion to the remarkable manner in which 
the conventional dress of fiction has altered 
in character. Forty or fifty years ago, the 
heroine had but one or two costumes. If 
poor, she always wore a plain, but neat 
gown, with spotless linen collars and cuffs, 
This sombre garb was relieved, if she was 
of a coquettish disposition, by a “ knot of 
cherry-coloured ribbon at her throat.” 
The rich heroine almost invariably wore a 
sky-blue silk, trimmed with a profusion of 
white lace, and a pink rosebud in her 
golden hair. This costume was considered 
to be the very acme of elegance and good 
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taste. Now, however, we have changed 
all that. The feminine novelist dresses 
her heroines in the most elaborate fashions 
—rather a dangerous habit, by the way, 
considering that these cannot possibly be 
correct for more than a few months at a 
time. Some few of the less conventional 
lady-writers clothe the creatures of their 
imagination in artistic attire. Ouida’s 
heroines, for example, wear — day and 
night, summer and winter—white velvet 
gowns, with antique silver belts. The 
male novelist still confines himself chiefly 
to generalities in regard to this matter, 
and shows his wisdom in so doing. 

Of course it would be possible to go on 
piling up points of contrast ad infinitum. 
In the foregoing pages we have merely 
indicated some few of the most obvious of 
these. The “old order changeth,” and 
whether for the better or worse, is a 
matter of opinion. The conclusion to 
which one is, perhaps, most naturally 
drawn, is that in character study, descrip- 
tive faculty, and unaffected simplicity of 
diction, the moderns have the advantage ; 
but that for careful working out of plot, 
power of straightforward narration, and 
undeviating attention to the “story,” the 
palm must be awarded to the ancients. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By LUCIE WALKER. 
> 
CHAPTER IL 

“AND is all the South like this? So 
scorched, so bare, so glaring? I had 
pictured it so different; I hope I am not 
going to be disappointed.” 

This was Ursula’s first comment on her 
new surroundings, as the carriage in which 
her father had come to meet her left 
Toulon by the road which leads along the 
coast, to the village of Carqueyranne, As 
she spoke she looked to the right and 
left, and saw between the gaily-painted 
suburban villas on the one hand, glimpses 
of a smooth steel-blue sea and of distant 
rocky islands, whose outline siood out 
sharp and clear in the transparent dis- 
tance; on the other side, the road was 
skirted by masses of reddish-yellow rock, 
up the inequalities of which a few 
quaint, clumsy cactus plants climbed. The 
dull grey of the olives and aloes; the 
sombre, inert masses of the eucalyptus ; 
and the abrupt, stiff forms of the cypresses, 





with which the houses were surrounded, 
contrasted with, but did not soften, the 
midday glare. The first faint pink roses 
were scarcely visible against the back- 
ground of their scant, dusty foliage. 

* And are those olive-trees?” she con- 
tinued. ‘What scrubby, gnarled things 
they are!” 

“Yet Cherbuliez,” replied Mr. Armitage, 
cheerfully, “says that the first sight of an 
olive is an epoch in a life. You see, my 
dear, your tastes are insular, and require 
cultivation.” 

‘“‘ Now, father,” returned Ursula, ‘‘ that 
is too bad. You know I always pride 
myself on being superior to those preju- 
dices which are usually called insular.” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, my dear, 
I had, for the moment, forgotten what an 
ardent little cosmopolitan you are; for the 
last few weeks, you know, I have been 
considering you purely from what one 
may call an insular point of view.” 

“T wonder why,” asked Ursula. 

“ Because, my dear child, you would not 
be here if you were not English. It is 
the Englishwoman in you, and not the 
cosmopolitan, which Madame di Loscagno 
wants.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” rejoined 
Ursula, contemptuously, “that she is one 
of those terrible creatures — an Anglo- 
maniac }” 

“Not in the least; though she is de- 
voted to everything English, Her de- 
votion is, however, no mere fad; but is 
rooted deeply in the experiences of her 
past life, or rather, I might say, is the 
sequel to the romance of her youth.” 

‘Dear me,” cried Ursula, “this sounds 
interesting ; and do you know this ro- 
mance ?” 

*T know it as mere hearsay, not from 
the Baroness herself, who is, despite a 
certain superficial frankness, an extremely 
reserved woman. She was not, you must 
know, born a member of the select circle 
which now receives her with open arms ; 
her father was a Parisian stockbroker, who 
made an immense fortune in American 
railways. His only daughter and heiress, 
now Madame di Loscagno, had the bad 
taste to fall in love without asking her 
father’s advice, and to marry without ob- 
taining his consent—no easy matter in 
France, as you know. The object of her 
affections was a compatriot of ours—a man 
of good family, but of no property. The 
stockbroker was not a person to be trifled 
with ; he forbade his disobedient daughter 
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to even ask his forgiveness, and left her 
to the tender mercies of the wolves who, 
doubtless, soon clamoured round her door. 
I believe the ménage turned out, as such 
ménages often do, a failure ; no doubt, our 
needy compatriot’s temper was consider- 
ably tried by finding that his aristocratic 
name was not worth a sou of dowry. A 
little boy was born; but matters did not 
improve. At last, the episode came to a 
very tragic end—at some little town on 
the coast of Brittany. The husband went 
out boating, one day, with their little boy, 
who was then about three or four ; the fol- 
lowing day the boat drifted, empty, on to 
the sands. Then, like a true woman, the 
Baroness—she was not the Baroness then, 
you know—buried the memory of all her 
unhappiness, and forgave everything that 
she had to forgive. Her terrible sorrow 
melted her father’s wrath, and she re- 
turned to the parental roof—that is, to 
the Villa Estella, which the stockbroker 
had been busy building while his daughter 
had been testing the fallacy of love in a 
cottage. Years after, she married, at her 
father’s persuasion, the Baron di Loscagno, 
an Italian nobleman twice her age, who 
bartered his title for her money - bags. 
She is now a widow, for the second time, 
and I suppose, as she feels old age creeping 
on, she tries to renew the memory of her 
youth by drawing round her associations 
from auld lang syne—English voices and 
English faces,” 

** Really,” cried Ursula, “that is quite 
an interesting story! Do you know the 
first husband’s name?” 

“He has been dead these five -and- 
twenty years,” answered Mr. Armitage, 
“and his name, which was, no doubt, 
difficult to French lips, has passed from 
the memory of tradition.” 

While Ursula had been listening to this 
story, the prospect had gradually been in- 
creasing in variety ; on the left, the lofty 
conical Paradis, and the curves of the 
Coudon, formed a foreground and distance 
between which the lower hills and ro- 
mantic gorges offered every attraction to 
the exploring visitor ; to the right stretched 
out the broad, peaceful sea, while in front 
the low, pine-covered hills were partially 
obscured by the broad back of the coach- 
man. 

“ Here we are!” exclaimed Mr, Armitage, 
“Now I shall be greatly surprised if you 
are disappointed in the Villa Estella.” 

They were entering a pair of lofty gates 
as he spoke, and the horses were slackening 





speed to ascend a drive which wound up- 
wards beneath the shade of eucalyptus 
and palm, between which Ursula caught 
glimpses of bright flowers and of splashing 
fountains. The dust and glare of the road 
was left behind, the wind came softly 
under the trees, bringing a breath of 
violets ; finally, the carriage stopped on a 
broad gravel sweep in front of a handsome 
low-roofed house, round whose many bal- 
conies and verandas every description of 
flowering creeper hung. At the open door, 
framed in a circle of dazzling bougain- 
villia, stood an old lady of diminutive 
stature, with eager face and outstretched 
hands to welcome the new-comer. She 
did not listen to the elaborate speech 
with which Mr. Armitage presented his 
daughter to her; but, taking Ursula by 
the hands, she drew her down, looked at 
her for a moment, then, as if satisfied by 
her scrutiny of the sweet girlish face, she 
raised herself on tiptoe, and expressed her 
approbation by a kiss on either cheek. 

‘And now, Mr. Armitage,” she said, 
“you have fulfilled your commission and 
brought me your daughter; you have, 
doubtless, satisfied your craving for home 
news on the way—I give you your congé. 
My nephew is somewhere. Not busy— 
oh, dear no—is Réné ever busy? While 
you look for him, and join in his em- 
ployment of doing nothing, I and your 
daughter will try and make friends with 
one another.” Then, turning to Ursula, 
the voluble little lady continued: “ He 
has told you, perhaps, that he only waited 
here for your arrival ; to-morrow afternoon 
he leaves us. He is in a fever to be back 
in England, so that he may begin building 
a fortune out of an old stone quarry which 
has not been worked since the days of the 
Moors. it is his forte—or, should I say 
his foible !—to make fortunes.” 

“He is very clever in money matters,” 
said Ursula, with an air of profound con- 
viction. 

“T thought so,” rejoined the Baroness, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes. ‘And 
is he generally successful in his fortune- 
making ?” 

‘He has been rather unfortunate,” said 
Ursula, as she followed her companion into 
the house ; ‘‘ but I hope, for your sake, as 
well as his, that he will have better luck 
this time.” 

The old lady’s smile developed into a 
laugh. 

“Not for my sake!” she said. “I am 
too cautious—too old, if you like—to join 
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in speculations. I am nearly fifty-six. At 
that age one has learnt the wisdom of con- 
tentment. My nephew, however, will be 
grateful for your good wishes. He is 
going into the scheme ‘neck and crop,’ as 
you English say. It will do him no harm 
to have a little anxiety, a little risk—he is 
so lazy. Do you like lazy people? How- 
ever, that is not now a question of im- 
portance—we will compare notes on these 
matters later on. Now let me show you 
your room, and when you are ready to 
come down, you will find afternoon tea— 
real English afternoon tea—in the draw- 
ing-room, which you shall pour out for us. 
An Englishwoman looks so thoroughly at 
home with a teapot in one hand and the 
sugar-tongs in the other.” 

Amid this accompaniment of chatter, 
Madame di Loscagno had led Ursula into 
a cool, lofty room, opening out on to one 
of the flowery balconies, and looking down 
over a trellis-covered terrace, where the 
Banksia roses already made a pleasant 
shade. 

“ How delicious!” was Ursula’s almost 
unspoken reflection, as soon as she found 
herself alone. “I wonder what mother 
would say, if she could see what she 
wanted me to refuse, or whether Felix 
would continue his forebodings of evil?” 
Then, with a deep-drawn sigh as she 
looked round, she continued: “I wonder 
if Felix is very unhappy? I’m sorry if 
he is; but I cannot help it, and I will 
not keep on thinking of him and of all 
the old story any longer. He does not 
love me as I hope I shall be loved some 
day ; and I don’t love him one little bit. 
I think I shall sit down at once and write 
to mother—I must describe the lovely 
view from this delicious balcony to some 
one who does not know it, and I must 
tell her how the dear old thing kissed me. 
It would have been so different if she had 
been stiff and formal. Felix is always 
saying that one’s view of a thing depends 
entirely on one’s own standpoint; and 
here am I, caught up by the wind of a 
kind destiny and dropped on a spot from 
which you begin by seeing the most agree- 
able side of everything. Yes, I shall cer- 
tainly write to them at once.” 

As she stood thus on the balcony, taking 
a bird’s-eye view of as much of her new 
surroundings, moral and physical, as she 
could command, her reverie was broken in 
upon by the sudden commencement of a 
song on the terrace below. The voice of 
the singer was such a voice as could not 





fail to arrest the attention of a cultivated 
ear. It was a pure, rich baritone, whose 
easy inflections spoke at once of Southern 
grace and Southern carelessness. 

The song was even more striking than 
the voice; the words were in a language 
totally strange to Ursula; but, joined to 
one of those quaint and powerful melodies 
which the Provengal peasants still keep as 
a legacy of the troubadours, without verbal 
translation gained such depth and beauty 
of meaning, that it came to her with all the 
charm of an unexpected revelation of hap- 
piness and enjoyment, The sunshine, the 
crisp, transparent distance, the shimmer of 
the sea, the many hues of the flowers, all 
seemed blent in the joyful, sparkling phrases, 
Ursula could not see the singer; she won- 
dered if it were a wandering minstrel, or 
if one of the gardeners lightened his 
labours by such an exquisite performance. 
Whoever he was, he stirred the inmost 
fibres of her heart, and kindled her quick 
imagination. She was sure the song 
was of love, of soft vows, and happy 
meetings, of an ideal bliss in this land of 
summer. Then the strain changed, a cloud 
passed over the sun, the distance grew 
grey; the flowers languished; the lady 
smiled no more on her faithful troubadour, 
and the melody died away in a long sigh. 
Ursula gave a little shiver; she would 
have had the lady relent, and the joyous 
music resound once more from the lips of 
the lover. In the stillness which followed 
the song, she began herself to try and re- 
call the former part of the melody ; but 
its mazes and modulations were too in- 
tricate to be easily retraced, and when, 
for the second time, she attempted the 
opening bars, the unseen minstrel joined 
his voice to hers and repeated the strange, 
uncomprehended words ; she smiled as she 
followed him. 

“This is a kind of singing-lesson which 
I certainly did not expect,” she thought, 
“and I must try and see what my teacher 
is like.” 

Then she started with surprise, for at 
the sound of her father’s voice below, the 
song came to an abrupt end. 

‘Ah, there you are, Baron!” he cried ; 
“T caught the sound of your favourite 
ditty and tracked you out.” 

So it had been no less interesting a per- 
son than Monsieur le Baron di Loscagno 
who sang 80 inimitably! But when he and 
Mr. Armitage had strolled away from the 
terrace, and when Ursula sat down to 
write her letter, she did not mention him 
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or the impression his baritone voice had 
made on her; though she spent some ten 
minutes in drawing on the edge of her 
blotting- book imaginary profiles which 
should fulfil the promise of that voice. 

Meanwhile,the troubadour had descended 

to a very practical level. 
| ‘Now, my dear Armitage,” he began, as 
they walked along in the shady garden, 
‘Jet me see if I understand all your pro- 
gramme. You take our valuable specimens 
of green marble to England; you have 
certain knowing people on your list to 
whom you will show them; these know- 
ing ones will lend their valuable, but to 
me somewhat incomprehensible, aid in 
starting the thing; you sell the shares 
and collect the capital. How long will 
all that take ?” 

“ Not very long,” replied Mr. Armitage, 
cheerfully, “that is, if everything goes 
well; but——” 

“But it will go well. Why should it 
not go well?” 

“There is no reason at all; but we 
must not be too sanguine.” 

“Nay,” cried the Baron, “I must be 
sanguine. I do assure you, Armitage, 
that if I had not this scheme to cling to, 
as a last straw, I should collapse utterly. 
To doubt concerning our success would be 
to resort to the most extreme measures. 
Do you not understand that I am squeezed 
as dry as this old fir-cone? I couldn’t 
possibly, to save my honour, pay one per 
cent. of my debts. If the marble quarry 
should fail, I shall either blow out my 
brains, or go a-wooing to the daughter of 
some shopkeeper in Marseilles.” 

“T hope, my dear di Loscagno,” said Mr. 
Armitage, “that you will not try such 
severe remedies. I should recommend, as 
an alternative, that you draw up and pre- 
sent to the Baroness a full, true, and par- 
ticular statement of your deficit. Your 
debts would be but a trifle to her large 
balance at her banker’s.” 

Monsieur di Loscagno shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“You do not know my aunt,” he said. 
“She is fonder of that same balance than 
she is of me; as well she may be, for, 
whereas I have only been her nephew for 
a few years, her fortune is a matter of 
ancient history. The sum total of what 
you call my deficit would require a hand- 
some row of figures to express it with 
veracity. I am no longer in the heyday 
of youth, nor have I ever been in that 
Position of petted child, which palliates, 








if it does not quite justify, a little exu- 
berance in expenditure. I think the re- 
sult of an appeal such as you suggest, 
would be that my aunt would cut me off 
with ten sous. No, my dear Armitage, I 
prefer to pin my faith on you, and hew 
my fortune out of the quarry, or to put 
my neck into a certain matrimonial noose, 
which was once dangled before my un- 
willing eyes. Ay di me! these worries 
are enough to kill a man.” 

“TI doubt it,” replied Mr. Armitage, 
“and I speak as a connoisseur in such 
matters. During the last ten years, I 
have survived several pecuniary crises, and 
I have not the sweet assurance which 
ought to buoy you up—that some day I 
shall be a millionaire.” 

‘A remote contingency, my good friend, 
and one which involves its own share of 
present disagreeables. All the millions of 
a Rothschild could hardly compensate for 
the ennui of these long duty-visits in this 
dull spot. I wonder why the late re- 
spected father of Madame did not build 
his villa at Nice.” 

“ Nice,” remarked Mr. Armitage, “is, 
as you well know, a costly and seductive 
place ; be thankful that you can vegetate 
and economise in a retirement so pleasant 
as this.” 

* Armitage, you are in a didactic mood ; 
it doesn’t suit you, and it bores me. I am 
going into the house, to be introduced to 
your daughter and to drink her welcome 
in a cup of tea.” 

In the meantime, Ursula, after a hasty 
letter home, had rejoined the Baroness. 

“If I have kept the teapot waiting, 
Madame,” she said, “ you must pardon me, 
I have been writing to my mother. One’s 
first impressions pass away so quickly, 
and later ones are always more difficult to 
describe.” 

The Baroness patted her hand. 

“T hope,” she said, “that your first 
record is a pleasant one.” 

‘It is perfectly delicious,” replied Ur- 
sula, sitting down beside the old lady; “I 
have told mother that I have arrived in 
fairyland.” 

Madame di Loscagno smiled. “If all 
your first impressions are as enthusiastic, 
no wonder they are not durable. I fear 


the day will come when your mother will 
receive another picture, considerably toned 
down.” 

“They will tone this one down for 
themselves,” said Ursula, with a pretty 
“Mother did not want me 


little pout. 
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to leave home, and Felix was perfectly 
odious about it.” 

“And who is Felix? and what right 
has be to make himself odious about your 
coming to me?” 

“ He has no right at all, I assure you,” 
replied the girl, emphatically ; ‘he con- 
siders himself privileged because he has 
lived with us since before I was born; he 
has been a kind of brother to me, I have 
no other brother.” 

‘ Brothers of that kind sometimes claim 
more than brotherly privileges.” 

“Oh,” said Ursula, trying to speak un- 
concernedly, “the reason Felix was vexed 
at my coming here was that he wanted me 
to study music and make a profession of 
it. He is a musician, you know; he is 
very clever ; but he is so critical and hard 
to please that he frightened me.” 

“Felix!” said the Baroness. ‘‘ You do 
not know how many associations the name 
spoken by English lips calls up for me.” 

“Have you, then, some great friend 
named Felix ?” asked Ursula. 

A strange, pathetic shadow fell on the 
old lady’s face. ‘I once knew a dear little 
baby named Felix,” she said. 

“A baby!” repeated Ursula. ‘ He 
must have been an extraordinary baby for 
you to look so grave about him. Ah, 
forgive me,” she went on quickly, “I ought 
to have guessed he was your own child, 
and you lost him.” 

“Yes,” said Madame di Loscagno, “ and 
I am a silly old woman to have spoken of 
him again. It is long since I did so, be- 
cause the older I grow the more I seem to 
want him.” Then she bent down and 
gave Ursula a kiss, ‘It is a good omen 
for us both that you have brought me to 
speak of my little lost boy.” 

“Tt is very odd,” said Ursula, “that it 
should have been Felix’s name which was 
the beginning of the good omen. I should 
have expected it—considering all things— 
to have had a contrary effect.” 

Just then Mr. Armitage entered, followed 
by the Baron. 

“ Ah!” said the Baroness, “here is my 
nephew. Now we must leave off being 
sentimental and become commonplace.” 

“‘ Madame!” said Monsieur di Loscagno, 
“T call that a most depreciating manner 
of presenting me to Mademoiselle. Fortu- 
nately, we have already commenced our 
acquaintance in a manner decidedly not 
commonplace.” 





Madame di Loscagno looked interro- 
gatively from one to the other. 

“T heard Monsieur singing on the 
terrace,” explained Ursula. “I had no 
idea who it was, but it was such a beau- 
tiful song that I tried to sing it myself 
when he had finished. Ah, Monsieur,” 
she added, impulsively, “what a beautiful 
voice you have! It seemed as if one of the 
old troubadours was singing.” 

“T felt rather like a troubadour,” replied 
the Baron, “ when you answered me from 
your window.” 

His eyes met hers fora moment. They 
were just such eyes as Ursula had pictured 
to herself while he was singing — large, 
dark, and full of a soft power whose spell 
seized upon her at once. Whether she loved 
him that moment, or whether her love came 
afterwards, she never knew ; but of this she 
was certain at once-—that she should love 
him with all the love she could give, 

‘You are incorrigible, Réné,” said the 
Baroness, tapping her nephew on the arm 
with her fan. ‘ And you, my daar, if you 
encourage him to pose as a troubadour, will 
soon find his rendering of the character a 
little ennuyeux.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Monsieur di Los- 
cagno, with mock gravity, ‘‘ must form her 
own opinion. I trust you will not bias 
her mind ; her appreciation of our national 
melodies does great honour to her taste. 
I hope,” he continued, turning to Ursula, 
“that you will allow me to teach you the 
rest of the lay which you have already 
begun to learn.” 

“T see,” said the Baroness, ‘‘ that Mon- 
sieur Felix need not fear for his pupil’s 
musical education. It will not be neg- 
lected just at present. And now, my dear 
Mademoiselle, will you come with me for 
a walk up the hill, before the sun sets?” 

“ Armitage,” said the Baron, as _ the 
ladies left the room, “your daughter is 
perfectly charming ; now, while my aunt 
tries to convince her of my incompetency as 
a singing-master, will you allow me to ask 
you if, in case I should venture to tell her, 
in the course of her lessons, how charming 
I find her, I should be infringing the privi- 
leges of this Monsieur Felix, whose name, 
I could not help seeing, brought a most 
becoming blush to her cheek ?” 

“Certainly not, my dear fellow; but 
take care that you do not share the fate 
of Monsieur Felix, who, poor lad, has 
scorched his wings in the candle.” 
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